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Terme—The ‘‘American Farmer” is published every 
Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
within 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10: Apver- 
riseMeNrs not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
portion. &3»Communications and letters to be directed to 

‘SAMUEL Sanps, publisher. corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


Barrett” s Parent r Ganuic Macuine. —Ih the brief 
notice which we gave of this excellent machine on the 
23d ultimo, we promised our readers a description of it in 
some subsequent paper, which promise we shall now pro- 
ceed to redeem, and we do this with the more pleasure as 
we believe it to be one of real, practical utility ; just such 
an one as was called for by the wants of Millers—mi/lers 
did we say? nay, by the wants of the country ; for who 
in the name of Epicurus would eat garlicky. bread, if he 
could get that which is not tainted by that foul and pesti- 
lentintruder ? Having said thus much by way of intro- 
duction, we shall proceed to give such a description of 
the machine itself, as we trust our readers will compre- 
hend. 

The machine is.about the size of a Wiftat Fan, though, 
as may well be supposed, of much stronger construction 








perfectly simple in the detail-of its works ; unencumber- 
ed with all superfluons or complitated nauehinse. and 
challenges the confidence of a judge by the absence of all 
external or internal show for effect. Its inventor seems, 
in the arrangement of its parts, to have studied that econ- 
omy which tesches simplicity to be the most beautiful, as 


well as the most efficient arm that can be wielded hy a r 


machinist. 

The wheat passes from the feeder into an opening in 
front of the machine, whence it is conveyed to the top of 
a cast-iron scroll-screw plate. Here the smut is broken, 
and from its lightness is carried off, through a pipe or tube, 
from the body of the wheat by the blast produced by a 
small fan or blower, 16 inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep. -So regular and certain in its effects is the stream 
of wind: thus generated, that it is immaterial how smutty 
the wheat may be, all is blown off without the possibili- 
ty of the smallest portion attaching to the grains of wheat; 
and such is the masterly adaptation of means to ends— 
such the appropriate division of labor, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, of the respective sections of the 
machine, that the work of expelling the smut from the 
grain is performed on the.top of the first plate, and is waft- 
ed out of the mill through tin pipes without the possibil- 


. ity of its returning to vex the inventor, or commingle its 


sooty substance with the pearly powder of the grain. 
After the separation \of the smut from the wheat, the 
latter passes under the first named plate upon another, 
where it is kept in continual commotion by means of two 
agitators attached to the plate. Besides these two, there 


are other agitators below the plate, which perform a sim- 
ilar service to those just described. By means of a lev- 
erage-pressure, the continual motion of the wheat, -and 
the action of the agitators, the garlic, rat dirt, cheat, and 
other extraneous substances, are broken and carried off 





through a pipe acted upon by the he fait prene, before 
named, without in the least impregnating the grain with 
their noxious qualities. The wheat, after undergoing the 
process of cleansing? is by its own specific gravity preci- 
pitated to the bottom of the tube or , in a condition fit 
for grinding, being perfectly clean me seperated from 
all foreign substances. 

The garlic, rat dirt, smut and other offensive matter, by 





pies of supplying ‘himself que 
es, as interest, that great lever Ka 


the force of the wind generated by the’ fan or blower, is 
conducted aut of the mill through the agency of pipes. 

The leverage-pressure is so arranged dhat it can. be re- 
gulated at will so as to produce the precge degree of com- 
pression ngeded, 

The velocity of the nidchine is from’ 200 to 250 or 300 
revolutions in a minute, may be controlled to suit the par- 
ticular work on hand, and is, necessarily,éxempt from all 
danger of creating any degree of heat calculated to pro- 
duce fire, as the weight of the,running parmrests upon the 
grain, which us it is cleansed of its impitrities passes out. 
Hence the necessity of steps of gudgeons at the lower end 
of the shaft is entirely obviated. 

The machine is capable of being attathed té'any motive 
power whatever, and may be placed in any part of a mill. 

It strikes us that every owner. of ‘eset will. see. the 
these ma- 
inte teed 
actions, will compel him todo so; for the conclusion is 
obvious, that no merchant will buy garlicky flour when 
that which is not so can be obtained, and there is now no 
Jonger any excuse for its being so. 

We believe that the loss of power in grinding wheat, 
which is very garlicky, is equal to 25 per cent., and sure- 
ly this circumstance, when considered. in connection with 
the improved condition of the flour, after the wheat has 
undergone the cleansing process, must exert a powerful 
influence with every manufacturer ‘in the country. 

We understand that Mr. Dennis C. Lieutaud, No. 6 
Light street, Baltimore, is the agent for Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in conclusion we will advance the hope, that 
the inventor may reap a fruitful harvest as the reward of 
his exertions to introduce this: truly efficient machine to 
the notice of his countrymen. 


{FEditors with whom we exchange will subserve a 
good purpose by noticing this invention. 





Tue Crops—We continue to publish such accounts of 
the crops as we receive from different quarters, from which 
the reader will be enabled to form his own conclusions 
as to the result; for our own part, we still believe, not- 
withstanding the gloomy accotints from some paris, that 
the wheat crop will be fully an average one; the oats am, 
ficient, and the corn considerably short. 

We have very unfavorable accounts from. Calvert coun- 
ty, Md. relative to the Tobacco erop—there had been but 
little rain for two months, and but few of the planters had 
succeeded in setting out many of their plants. 

A letter from Bloomsbury, Pa. says, “the- wheat. crop 
in this section of the country is very much injured by the 
fly, and it is supposed there will not behalf a crop. - If 
the wheat you refer to in your aret called“fly proof” 





should be of the description aud will avoid the injury to 


} GY am pleased: to 


vored with dry weather and pears 











which the wheat: at present in. use.is ablieek 3 it ‘is. very de- 
sirable thatit should be scattered throughout thecountry.” 

[The writer of the above wishes to know’ if Mr. Gray 
can furnish a few bushels of the above wheat, and at what 
price. He will oblige by dropping a line to the publish 
er of the American Farmer relative thereto, as itis proba 
ble others will be anxious also togive it a trial.}- 

Since the above we have received the. following from a 
friend in Washington county, in thisstate. H Mr. Gray 
will make an arrangement with some ‘of our seedsmen or 
others, for the sale of his seed wheat, no doubt a ‘consid- 
erable-quantity could be disposed of in this meaty if. 
offered at a reasonable price. 

“In No. 5, vol. 3, I find a’ letter from Jno. Talinfertos 
esq. to J. B. Gray, esq. giving some statement of a Ger- 
mau wheat, resixting the effects of the fly, and Known «as 
“fly-proof.” _ ‘Coul wld I get the favor of you to procure nie 
a@few bushels of this wheat, at what price, and elear.of 
garlic. From the representation given by Mr. Taliaferro, 
it is a.most desirable object, and you will confer )on'me a 


favor b tention, anda 
"a gicacle dun gr Ne. twig ofa 


tional American Society of ieulturey? and 
as far as the services'of an old agriculturi 
to the accomplishment of Re snprians evel 3 rs will 
cheerfully throw in my mite?” 

A letter ~ the Upper 
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some weeks since. The 
‘lent crop. 4 

The Phila. U. 8. Gazette says—It is probable that the 
grain and grass crops were never better in ‘the northern 
and northeastern portions of this state, than “they appecr 
this season. ‘ Tn other parts of Pennsylvania, we-incliue 
to believe that there will be a deficiency, as alsa in other 
states, especially in the west, 2 

The Winchester. (Va.) Republican says—* ‘Accounts 
from all sections of the couniry: represent the prospect 
for the wheat crop as uniavorable, In this and the neigh- 
boring counties, although the wheat in many instances 
suffered considerably from the fly, and recently from the 
rust, we still believe, from. present appearances, that near- 
ly an average crop will be seeured by our farmers... The 
corn (now become a mostimporitant,crop to the farmers 
of the Valley,) under all- the disadvantages arising from a 
wet and cold spring, looks far better than could ed been 
expected at the time of planting.” 

A letter from New York, says—“We have yet Slicer 
news in regard to the crops; and, croakihg aside, 1 be- 
lieve the harvest willshow anett abundance. In Mict- 
igan, where, as one of the editors:says, they have the 
best wheat and the worst curreney in. the: country, the 
grain crop will’be large and more than large e- 
nough to make up for all deficiency in New-York.” | 

The Frederick (Md.) Herald of Saturday says, thas the 
grain of the wheat is defective, eid’ that the crop will not 
be so large. as was expected.” ‘Retk: “wiieur a waerine 
from the rust.. é 

‘The wheat hare ys by a) 
gencer of the Ist, has commenced, a f 
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_ ‘The Milledgeville (Geo.) Journal. says—Appearances 
a few weeks ago, were of the gloomiest character in sela- 
sion. to the crops; but wihin a week or two, a great 
change ny Pleas phase! ‘The rains that have fallen tat- 
erly in every direction, throughout the whole country, 
eave. materially improved the appearance. of the corn crop, 
, ron now to yield an abundant harvest. Cot- 
ton} | s to.look much better, .We are informed, 
that. in restern Georgia, the crop of cotton, from 
rese ny <a willbe a very large one. In middle 
ja, the farmers have not, generally, a good sand, but 
at they have, begins to look very promising. Let but 
the séasons continue to be good, and that kind -of relief, 
which alone can do our people and State any real goo, 
‘be, by a kind Providence, dealt out to them. 
Macon (Geo.) Messenger says—The cotton plant 
- generally presents a reasonable prospect for a middling 
\erop, nothing favorable fora large one; considerable in- 
jury has been sustained by the late and cold spring, and 
/ something fram. lice ; at this time the plant appears to be 
thriving throughont the state, and the season is favorable 
‘to its growth. The corn crop generally presents a very 
flattering prospect. Should the season prove as favorable 
for it fora month ‘to come as at present, it will be a large 
one ; the crop of oats has been but middling, in the ag- 
‘ gregate, but in some places it is good. Wheat in many 
_pacis has been good, in others but moderate-—but altoge- 
ther it is sufficient to supply the demand for domestic con- 
sumption. : Jt has been harvested generally in good_ con- 
dition. Fraits, such as apples, peaches, &c. will be plenty. 
The Howard Free Press says there will be little more 
than average erops in that District. The forward wheat 
is doing well, but the late is unpromising; corn is back- 
6 ward bat looks well. Of grass an abundant crop will be 
. » “produced, owing to the wet season. Rye is indifferent ; 
‘potatoes promise well, 6 
They had green corn on their tables in Wilmington, 
‘N. C.two weeks ago, which ix uncommonly early. 
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eres ‘ Wasnineron City, July 4th, 1841. 
© ES Skinner, Esq.—Dear Sir: Can you inform me 
ee through the next No. of the Farmer, whether it would be 
' af-any advantage to Buckwheat and Millet seed to soak 

~~ @ither or both of them, as Lam about to sow some of each 

—-partof the buckwheat is to be turned under as a ma- 
pranaie-Es so doing you will oblige 
Pee ya tb es _, ANEW BeoinneR.: 
al Doubt a ys well if convenient to soak all 
&. Walaclis tesanres ‘that it is not continued too long. 
e it answer no other purpose it will enable the farmer to 
‘off unsound grain and other impurities and offal. [f 
season is advanced, the farmer may in that way make 
{ and every thing does better which grows 
| without being stunned by cold or short feed 
—Ed. AF. 


"= “& correspondent who signs himself “A. D.” in 
has the following ‘pargraph in refer- 
discourse on the Gramineae, or Tive 
Joctor may be # botanisi, but when he 

wucerne j the vegetable kingdom, 
yow where he places them?” = This is 

qu —and with all due respect, it may be 
very silly one—to come from'a reacder of so en- 
may rieulty al arnal as the “ American Far- 
he Edit at it worth while to publish 
he anight ba answered it, himself, in a 

“te the inquiry. The idew of 

ee PSO AY the vegetable kingdom, 
Wane) fee: eeriqu: motice. Who ever 
e. vine mreeeiber © A. had 
pee et the terms need. The 
£0 nprehensh all. organized living 
eee Teen nj--sin other 
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If one were fo writea treatise on the ruminating animals, 
and took occasion to say that Jack-abses dil not belong 
to the cud-chewing tribe, would that distinction throw the 
Jacks trom the animal kingdom? [rather snppose that 
“A D.” himself—though undoubtedly an animul,— 
would not objert tehaving the qsinine family arranged 
in a separate tribe, or subdivision, of the animal kingdom. 
So, in*like manner, the naturalists have recognized the very 
obvious distinction between the true Grasses. and the va- 
rious other tribes ef vegetables. “Clover and Lucerne,” 
belong toa large and well characterized natural ‘family of 
the “ vegetable binedom,” knawti by the name of Legu- 
minous plants,—bearing generally what are called Papili- 
onaceous, (butterfly-shaped,) or pea-blossomed flowers, 
aud the fruit is alweys a Legume, or bean-like pod, con- 
taining one or more seeds, Nothing can be more dis- 
tinet, or more reaslily distinguished, than the Leguminous 
plonts, and the true Grasses. Every clod-hopper and 
cow-boy in the land, canalistinguish at a glance, the dil- 
ference hetween Clover and Timothy, or Orchard Grass, 
or aviv other genuine Grass; ‘nd Lam sure, if *A D.” 
had allowed himself one moment's reflection, he would 
not have been caught propounding such an absurd inqui- 
ry as that whieh I have had the mortification to notice, 
in your very respectable journal. Surely, the readers of 
the “American Farmer” must fecl it as a burlesque upon 
their intelligence, to have such queries put forth grave- 
ly to the agricultural world, at this period of the nineteenth 
century. I gar.not but think it must have got into the com- 
positor’s hands by mistake. Ww 

(The query alluded to in the above communication, 

Q 


did not get into the hands of the printer in®nistake, as the 
writer intimates may have been the case—it was intended 
to have been accompanied by some remarks, if noticed at 
all, but we concluded that it would draw from the Dr. 
something that would interest and instruct our readers ge- 
nerally,as every thing from hig pen is calculated to do— 
This is the true reason, but we acknowledge not a suffi- 
cient one, for the insertion thereof in the form in which 
it appeared, and an apology is due therefor. 


Tall Rye —The Hagerstown Torch Light boasts of a 
stock ef rye méasuring 8 feet, which was om e a 





lot adjeining that town. The Frederick Citizengis, in 
the Mavbr’s office in that city, there is a stalk of FYE mea- 
suring 9 feet, taken from a lot adjvining the city. And 
the Howard Free Press says Mr. Frost of that district has 
sent the editor a stalk measuring 7 feet 3 inches. 





Mr. Cansy’s “Biossom.”—We published last week 
a notice of the great yield of this and two other cows, co- 
pied from the Philadelphia U.S. Gazette. Mr. Canby has 
since addressed the following note to the editor of the 
Gazette, which we record for the purpose of stimulating 


the produce of their cows. 

Dear Sir—My father has just shown me your letter 
requesting an account of my Durham cow Blossom, her 
milking, &e. Below is the statement for one week, by 
which you will perceive she exceeds last year’s trial both 
in milk and butter, particularly the latter; as during the 
trial last year. the weather was much warmer than this, 
and as we have, for want of a spring house, to keep our 
milk ina cellar, every one conversant with the business 
will know it caunot yield as much in hot weather. In- 
deed, [have not a doubt. that with a good spring house, 
she would have made 19 or 20 pounds of butter this sea- 
son. Last year, one month from calving, Blossom gave 
for the week 247} quarts, being over 35 quarts per day, 
which made 134 Ibs. of well worked buuer ; this summer, 
near two mouths after calving, she gave in one week 202} 
quarts, being over 36 quarts per day, which yielded 174 
lbs. of superior butter, which was well worked before 
weighing ; the milk also was never measured until afier 
the froth settled. 

_ Itmay be as well to state, that there was not the slight- 
est change mye in Blossom’s keep during the trial ; she 
‘run, in the pastare with the other cows, and was fed pre- 
cisely as she had been before, and will be al! the season 
She had her first calf in April,.1S3Q, and her sixth on 
the 12th of last April, (having twins twice) and during 
that time we have never heen able to wet her dry, as she 





” cng given from 32 to 16 quarts per day up to cal- 
ving. Very 


Samu. Caney. 


réspectfully, 


other breeders to forward for publication the results of 








— 


Blossom’s yield of. Milk for one week. 





———— 


‘ 


1841 Morning. © Noon. Evening. Total 
June 24 =. 134, qts. 12 qts. 10} qus. 36 qts. 

3d 3 12 11 

4th 134 124¥ 10} 2ef 

Sth = 13 12 11 36} 

6th = 13% 12 10} 36 —* 

7th 134 12 ba 36 

Sth 134 12 104 36 

Total 2534 qts. 


Being on an average over 36 quarts per day, .~ 

We had the pleasure a few days since of renewing our 
visit to the farm of Mr. Beltzoover, near this city, where 
we were delighted, as we always are iu our visits there, 
in beholding his beautiful and extensive herd ef Shor: 
horn Durhains. We question much whether there is a 
more extensive stock of valuable cows to be found in the 
United States than is here exhibited, taking into conside- 
ration their pedigrees, beauty of form, and milking quali- 
ties—and although no individual of the herd-may reach 
the point attained by “Blossom,” yet there are several 
which are not very far behind her. Mr. B. has also ge. 
veral young bulls, which according to our notion, come 
up to the very perfection of beauty. No admirer of fine 
stock on visiting our city, should fail to visit this estab 
lishment, which reflects great credit on the superintendant 
thereof. 

We also called to examine a beantiful 3-4 Durham cow 
and her progeny, owned by A. B. Kyle, esq. of this eity, 
with which we were very much delighted—and the state. 
ment mate to us by Mr. K. of his plan of treatmen 
towards his cattle, shows whatcan be effected by jutticions 
management—When he purchased her, after her firg, 
calf, she gave less than a gallon of milk per day—she has 
since had three calves, all heifers, and now at-her side, 
(by Mr. Belizhoover’s *Doctor” and’ Mr. Mankin’s «Ze- 
wellyn,”) which are most beautiful animals, and which 
from the pints exhibited by the older ones, bid fair to 
surpass the dam in milking qualities—and she has yield- 
ed bythe kind gare and skilful management of her owner, 
as much as 6} to 7 gallons of milk per day. 





It seems from ‘a recent stitistical statement, that the 
rank of the several States in agricultural productions, is 
a3 follows :— 

In Wheat—Ist, Ohio; 2d, Pennsylvania; 3rd, New- 
York. 

In Indian Corn—I1st, Tennessee ; 
Ohio. 

In Potatoes—Ist, New York ; 2d, Maine; 3rd, Peun- 
sylvania. 

In Cotton—Ist, Mississippi; 2d, Alabama; 3rd, Georgie, 

In Tobacco—I1st, Tennessee ; 2d, Maryland; 3d, Vir- 
ginia. 

In Wool—Ist, New York; 2d, Ohio; 3d, Vermont, 

In Swine—Ist, Tennessee ; 2d, Ohio ; 3d, Kentucky, 
probably. 

In Lumber—I1st, New York; 2, Maine. 

Louisiana, of course, raises the most sugar; but there 
are immense quantities of maple or country sugar made 
in New York, Ohio and other States. ; 


2d, Virginia; 3rd, 





Inrerestine Facts—Sratistics or rhe U. Srares. 
—The Journal of Commerce has an article upon the fruits 
of the soil, which embraces some interesting statusties. It 
seems that the sixteen million of people who live in the 
United States, possess Inmber to the value of eleven mil- 
lion of dollars, which with brick And stone of an incalen- 
lable amount, constitutes the matetials for their dwellings. 
The income of their orchards iy upwards of six million 
of dollars value. ‘They had more than tweniy-six mil 
lion of pounds of wool to convert int broadcloths, blank- 
ets and hosiery, &c:—more than a thousand million 
pounds of cotton to manufacture into useful and necessa- 
ry garments, ani} more than three hundred thousand — 
pounds of silk for elegant ainh fancy dresses. ‘The a-- 
mount of their flax.and hemp uvited, was nearly.a million 
of tons. For food we had Jast year, more: than seventy- 
three million of bushels of wheat, equal to more than — 





fourteen million of barrels of wheat flour. Also, mofe 
than seventeen million bushels of rye; upwards .of sit 
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sition bushels of buckwheat, and three million bushels 
thatey. The value o! poultry that strolled. about the 
yards and enclosures was more than njfe million of dol- 
jars. The number of swine-was upwards of twenty mil- 
lion, and the number of sheep more than nineteen mil- 
Phe people of the United States had the last year, 
more than three hundred and seventeen million bushels 
of Indian corn; more than ninety-nine million bushels of 

tatoes, and upwards of thirteen million neat cattle, 
which furnished them: milk, butter, and cheese, &c., to 
the value of more than thirteen million of dollars. They 


. had at their command the labor aya services of more than 


three million of horses and mules, and upwards of an 
handred and six million bushels of oats, and nine million 
tons of hay, on which to feed these and their other cat- 
tle. To sweeten whatever seemed bitter or acid to the 
taste, they had more than two hundred and eighty mil- 
lion pounds of sugar.—Their land yielded to them, for 
their indulgence, more than seventy-seven million pounds 
of tobacco, and upwards of two hundred and seventy 
theasand gallons of wine with which to cheer their hearts. 
Such is the income of their soil only —And when we 
think of this in connection with our vast resources, have 
we any reason to despond, though financial clouds do 
“lower upon our land?” America must be the most 
prosperous country upon the face of the globe. Let us 


arouse. 





Wueat—Messrs. P. A. & S. Small, of York, Pa. have 


addressed the editors of the “American” the following 


note, relative to a species of wheat grown by them, which 
they deem worthy the attention of agriculturists. 


“We noticed in the ‘American’ of 25th June, some re- 
marks on several specimens of white wheat ent from the 
fields of Mr. Joseph Pearson, near Baltimore. We pre- 
sume they are the produce of the seed got from us Jast 
season. The large grain wheat, (call it what you please) 
is of foreign origin, brought to this country about five 
years ago. A small quantity was sown by a gentleman 
of this town, but it did not succeed very svell, having 
frozen out: It appeared as though it could not stand a 
hard winter. Thinking it worth a trial, however, we 
procured some seed and have been successful in its culti- 
vationever since, and are of the opinion that it has now 
become acclimated. We have no hesitation in saying that 
it will produce as much to the acre as any other wheat 
we ever saw, with perhaps the exception of the Genessee, 


- which is also a very handsome, whtie sort, with a red 


chaff. The heads of this latter are remarkable for their 
size, heing nearly twice the length of the generality. of 
wheat grown in this region. As we have never heard of 
its cultivation heretofore, we think it well to state how 
it was brought forward, which was in the following man- 
ner. About 4 years ago we sowed an excellent sort of 
wheat, which we obtained from Mr. Stanley, of your city, 
which he called Genessee. When we were cutting it, 
our late father, a short time before his death, noticed some 
heads which were remarkable for their size and-beauty. 
We accordingly selected as many as produced a few 
quarts of grain, and we sowed this and its produce from 
time to time, and find that it has not degenerated. In this 
way we think we have succeeded in introducing, if not 
producing, a species of wheat which is worth the atten- 
tion of agriculiurists, As it regards the quality for bread 
of the above two kinds, the large grain—or mountain 
wheat, if you please—is the best we ever ground in our 
mills. We obtained a half bushel of the famous Rock 
wheat last season, and sowed it in the same field with the 
Mountain and Genessee—and although it is good it bears 
no comparison with either of the others.” 





Cuttivation or Corree. 
No matter how remotely the reader may be interested 
in the subject, every curious inquirer will be glad, at so 


. little trouble, to learn, what the following correspondence 


imparts in respect of the culture of one of the most im- 
portant articles of commerce and of human consump- 
tion : 
From the African Repository. 

' Dr. W. Johnson—Dear Sir—I will thank you for re- 
plies to the following inquiries : 

.What-is the quality of Liberia coffee? Is the soil best 
¢aleulated for growing coffee abundantin Liberia? Is 


” the'planteasily raised? What number of trees will grow 


. 





profitably on an acre? , At what age does the tree com- 
mence bearing? What is the average protiuet of the tree 
when mature? What is the cost per acre of clearing 
land, and preparing it for the coffee tree, and what the 
amount of labor to keep the land and treea in good con- 
dition? : 

Replies to the above inquiries, and such other informa-' 
tion as you may he able to give in relation to this sub- 
ject, will much oblige several respectable colored men 
who are preparing to emigrate to Liberia, some of whom 
have the means of engaging largely in the coffee busi- 
ness. Yours, &c., S. Wixeson. 

Puicapecrnta, June 3, 1841. 

Sir—I reevived yours of the 29th this evening, and 

will endeavor to make satisfactory answers. 


| pounds per tree for an average Hs 


tain its full growth, but it doubtless requires about fifieen 
yan Ee et ha eas Si are 
_In the West ‘Indies’ it is said to graw twenty years — 
The lowest estimate of those in the Colony who have 
raised, measured and weighed the coffée repeptediy, is five 


prodiiction. — ‘is quite 
extraordinary, as in the West Indies the average cop i , 
stated by very respectable authority to’ be, at-foll bear: 
ing, a tierce of a thousand pounds:to an acre, on which 
they plant about seven hundred “trees. A coffee tree in * 
Monrovia yielded last year two bushels‘three and three- 
fourth pecks of berries, which produced seventeen piunds 
of cleaned and cured coffee. Stich faew as these are ful- 
ly explained by the appearance of the trees. They will 
grow, if not topped down, to the heighth of twenty feet, 









All who have tried the Liberia coffee, as far as I have 
heard, say that it is equal in quality to the Mocha or Ja- 
va. The usual cost of elearing land in Liberia, and in- 
troducing a crop of rice, is about five dollars worth of 
goods, at African prices, per acre. The natives are ac- 
customed from their childhood to that kind of work, and 
willdo as much as white men for twenty-five cents per 
day, or three dollars per month. A large part of the 
country is covered only by a recent growth of wood, as 
the natives clear new farms every year. ’ They nei.her 
use ploughs nor hoes, and when the bushes and trees are 
cut and burned, the land is prepared to receive the seed or 
whatever they cultivate. The land on that coast com- 
mences to rise toward the interior almost in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the ocean. At the distance of about five 
miles inland the sandy soil and the swamps entirely cease, 
and are succeeded by a moderately elevated and rolling 
country. The lower levels are composed of clay and 
loam, with a mixture of sand sufficient for making bricks, 


and will cover ten feet square of land, while the extent of 
the branches in the West Indies, is not mach larger than 
that of a hogshead. Ee ONG 
The coffee berries are commonly borne on the branch- 
es more compactly than any other frait-which I recollect 
to have seen. A small branch which I brought to New- 
York, bore, within the space of one foot square, 160 ber- 
ries, and was a fair specimen of their general appearance. 
The plant is indigenous in Liberia, or has become 
naturalized, so that it abounds in the forest J 
The usual allowance of laborers in the West Indies, is 
one slave to an acre of coffee. But -we hrve free women, 
children and natives for its prosecution, to all of which 
circumstances it is very well adapted. =~ * 
We have two or three kinds of eoffee, one of which, - 
and the best. has leaves as large as a hand, and another as 
small as thatof the apple tree. Yours, W. Jounson. 





Mortaity AMONG Srocx.—We alluded to this sab- 


and the higher, which occupy far the gréater part of the |ject in a former paper, but we had noidea at that time, of 


country, of a reddish gravelly loam, precisely adapted to 
the cultivation of coffee. 

In September.and October limes should be collected, 
and the seed separated by rotting and washing them, and 
sown in a. nursery, and coflee preserved for seed in De- 
cember. ~ 

The land should be cleared in January ; February and 
March, team and harrows prepared; rice sown in April, 
and the lime seedling transplanted into a hedge, and coffee 
sownina nursery. ‘Two men will easily enclose forty 
acres With hedge in ten days. After plapting,.it requires 
scarcely any further care, and will in eighteen months be 
sufficient to prevent the passage of any domestic animal. 
When well grown it will prevent the intrusion of mon- 
keys, as itis thickly set with thorns, 


the extent of the loss which the farmers of this-count 
have suffered by the death of their cattle and sheep. We 
have been informed by the Assessors for this’ county, 
that while upon the Island in the discharge of their duty 
as. Assessors, they kept a record of the number of cattle 
and sheep lost by the farmers there, during the last winter 
and spring. After passing over three-fourths of the Island, . 
they kept no account of these losses, finding it-to.be- 
troublesome, and to interfere with their business. The 
number of cattle that died in that part of the island where 
the account was taken, amounted to 300; the ‘number of 
sheep was greater. The loss in other sections of the 
county is said to be greater than on the Island. Assum- 
ing the Island to be one-seventh part ofthe county, and 


the deaths to have occurred in the same proportion, the 


The price of a yoke of bullocks, is about thirty dol-| number of cattle lost by the farmers in this county fast 


lars. Rice requires no farther cultivation, but the sprouts 
from stumps should be destroyed as soon as 


winter, will be 2800. But 3000 is considered & more cor- 


they spring. | rect estimate, as the mortality was greater in other parts: 


The rice will be cut in August, threshed and sold in the | of the counry than it was on the island. Of the number of 

rough state, and the land immediately ploughed. As the | she: p that.died, no correct estimate can be made. “Some 
roots are small and soon decay, they will by this time | farmers lost all they had. Mr. Wm. Paca, we- learn, lost 

obstruct the ploagh much less than they would have done | over two hundred.—Centr-ri/le (Md.) Sentinel. - 


at first. Peanuts may be planted at this season, and are 
one of the best products for commerce—of so quick 
growth and so little expense. 
ploughing, we may also raise corn, pumpkins, peas, mil- 
let, sweet potatoes, &e. In the next March the ground. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITANNIA. 


pn New York, Jucy 4—The Britannia steamship, at Boss 
At the first and second | ion yesterday, brings us Liverpool dates to the 19th ult., and 


I5days later news from all parts of Europe. _ 
The principal item of political importance is. the success of 


should be ploughed again, marked and cross-marked,and | Sir Robert Peel's “*no contidence” motion by one majority, 


planted with corn. 
every third hill of every thitd row, being at.the distance 
of about ten feet, and five hundred trees grown on an acre. 
In June if any have died others may be introducetl from 
the nursery., Afterwards the same things may be produ- 
ced twice a year until the coffee is four years old, hy 
ploughing between the rows of coffee, which may be 


manured with the trash left on the land. course the Ministry would 


Peanuts might be raised constantly instead of other 
crops, The vines require to be pulled. up, and the pea- 
nuts p.cked off like potatoes, and then ty partly cover- 
ing the vines with earth another crop will be produeed in- 
detnitely, and if the land should require ploughing to 
destroy the other vegetation, the vines can be picked and 
transferred to the ploughed ground at the same time. 

The coffee requires rather close topping after it' is two 
feet high, as the elongation of the lower part of the trunk 
will even then make the full grown tree six or seven feet 
in height, which it ought not to exceed. Italways bears 
when cultivated on the third year, though but a small 
quantity. There is a large increase in the product every 
year, and in seven years, 1 think from_my observation of 
a number of trees of about that age, they will’a 





four pounds per tree. We havé not yet seen the tree ate |i 


In May a coffee plant is to. be set in | thus; 


| mittee for the Corn Laws is abandoned for the 


address to the P 


ForSir R. Peel's motion © - - > ~»—— 82 
Againstit = - - - + Sil 
This result even was cheered, and Sir t threaten: 
upon the success of it, to introduce a motion to stop the sup 
plies, unless the Minisiry gave in. This was at half past 
three o'clock’ Saturday moraing., when Lord John Rotel 
remarked that he would take till MonJay 16 consider. what 
id advise the Queen to take, On 
Monday he intimated their intention to advise a diss a 
of Parliament, when pb retbtrt: pltphag 0. 
to stop the supplies. Lord John also said the new Parliame 
should be assembled as soon as possible, The p 






an appeal-is taken to the country... It was thought the 
lution would take place the 22d Jume, 
_ The ish journals are so engrossed in their own 
oe eee ; 
politics in general,” 
The British Ministry 


the 
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ve nothing to.say of MeLéod, or of Awwerieua 
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~*~ S Conumbus, Ohio, June 21, 1841. 
J. S$. Skinner, Esq.— Dear Sir—A friend has seut to 
the writerof this the following queries and statement: 
* What would be picasa eligible and practicable ines 
to insure ity to the mail between Mo- 
bile pe "Now Orleans? The ets gives $60,000, 
and notwithstanding namerous and heavy fines, failures 
are very frequent... Might not a rail road be made, across 
ida, at some point to expedite the mail between 
and New Orleans? 








Again: what do you calculate will be according to past 
developement, the amount of population, in given time, 


or 25 years, the produce of whose labor might go 
through New Orleans’? 
¢ Without: pretending to give altogether satisfactory so- 
lution to problems of such magnitude of element, ani 
upon which so much depends, [ solicit the medium of 
the American Farmer to convey such data on the subjects 
as I possess. 

fn the first instance I must repeat with some change 
the first query: “ What is the most eligible and practica- 
ble improvement to the mail between” any two or more 
points? — In answer, it may be unhesitatingly replied, al- 
lowing other circumstances to be any thing near equality, 
asroaD. What kind of road must depend on contingen- 
cies of time and place. Combining punctuality, in time 
with speed, a rail-road is the very acme of improvement 
within human powers. Wherever there may be any 
chain of intercommunication between two or more points, 
2nd composed of alternate links over land and water, no 
sum, however great, can insure punctuality. [| have been 
over the intermediate space between New Orleans ani 
Mobile, by both Jand and wate?, and as to the latter 
through the bays, sounds, and lakes, and though the dis- 
tancédoes not exceed if it amounts to 150 miles, | woul¢ 
with no supposed means of transportation or skill in their 
management, expect punctuality. 

As to a-rail-road across Florida, along more thaa one 
tract, there is no doubt of its practicability. If for in- 
stance, we take the mouth of Si. Mary’s river, as the point 
of outset ov the Alantic, a road, Rail or McAdamised, of 
about 130 miles, can be drawn to Vacassanga Bay or 
mouth of Suwanee river; one of less than 200 miles to 
agrees Bay, and one of about 250 miles to the mouth 

Appalachieola river; But were any one or all of these 
routes acivally completi! and in operation, much as they 
might. facilitate travelling and commercial transactions, 
they could not secure punctuality to the mail, but on the 
contrary, increase its uncertainty. 

Another poswilate may be risked as regards the mail, and 
thatis, that where increased distance is to be incurred by 
wwo_reutes, one by land and the other by water, the for- 
iner oughi to be preferred, unless the choice is to be de- 
termined by some peculiar circumstance. If we return 
to Charleston, though numerous rivers intervene, a rail- 
road.can be extended thence into the city of New Orleans. 
lam not minutely acquainted sufficiently with the inter- 
mediate country to specify any route, but the following 
distances may serve to give a general idea, commencing 
with Augusta in Georgia, as a rail-road already exists be- 
tween that place and Charleston : 














_ Milledgeville from Augusta - 92 
Macon, = eae 31——!23 
Flint River. - - - 40-163 

_Ghatahooche River, = - 7 60——293 

“Blakeley on the Eastern side of Mobile 
¥ Bay, - - 255478 
obile city, pe < “ 8——486 
Pascagoula river, ‘ ‘ 50——536 
: Rigolets or mouth of Peat] River, 75——611 
“New Orleans, - > - 95——636 
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eno precise data at hand to shew the precise dis- 
pee from Charleston to Augusta, but taking it at 150 

nay | 786 miles from the harbor of Charleston in- 
p of New Orleans. We may indeed regard a 
stance of 800 miles as fully embracing ground 
ch a road inay be constructed, along which, cross- 

ers excepted, the mail may pass with celerity 
mality. Some may ask, how ate the murshes to 

hich spread around the. mouth of Pearl river, 
joth ‘branches of the Rigolets, and again be- 
andthe Mississippi? ‘This 
solved; a rail-road has been 
ation from the Mississippi at 
s Over the same marsh to Lake 
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| ‘to retrace our steps, I am bold to say, that the mail ' 
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from the seat of the General Government to the great 
commercial ‘outlet of the central valley, ought not in any 
part of the distance, ke exposed to the risk of water car- 
riage. As promised already I-do not pretend to minute 
accuracy, but give, as affording general views, the follow- 





ing : 
Richmond in Virginia, from W. C. 115———115 
Petersburg, do. - ws 2}-——136 
Boundary between Virginia and N.C, 50 186 
Halifax i North Carolina, - 15——-201 
Raleigh, do. - - 88 ——289 
Boondary between N. and S. C. near 
Sneedsboro’, - ~ 120-—_—309 
Columbia, the capital of S. C. < 90-399 
Hamburg, opposite Augusta, in Geo, 75 AT4 





—Hete we fin: the distance to be 474 miles from the Gen- 
eral Post Office to the already finished Rail Road from 
Charleston to Augusta, which added to 636, gives 1,110 
miles from Washington by land 1o New Orleans. 

Let no one be startled at the idea of extending a con- 
tinuous rail-road, or McAdamised road over 1,100 miles, 
nor of the coming,time when 10 miles per hour the mean 
of 24 hours, will be regarded as common travelling on 
the great mail routes. _,It is time for the people, particu- 
larly on the Atlantic slope, to rouse themselves to serious 
attention to the necessity of making the paths plain and 
motion speedy into the great interior. 

When the writer of this article first entered New Or- 
leans, April, 1805, that city contained about 8000 inhabi- 
tants; thirty-five years afterwards, orin 1840, the Census 
returns of the people of this city gave a total exceeding 
101,000, or an increase of between 12 and 13 per cent. 

Many petsons who either are unacquainted with, or 
disregard the permanent objects in nature, have supposed 
that other channels, that of the Atchafalaya for instance 
may supersede that by the Main Mississippi by New Or- 
leans. The thberville formerly, the Atchafalaya yet par- 
tially, the Plaquemine and Lafourche, in their nature 
were and are mere surplus outlets when the great river is 
at high flood; but the bottom of that mighty stream is 
similar to the channels of all rivers, the deepest valley of 
the country through which it flows. 

There are two changes to which the Mississippi is 
subject, especially in the lower part of its course. ‘That 
river in part of its length flows in curves which much 
more formerly than at present approached circles, the 
necks or isthmuthes which remained to complete the circle 
of less or greater breadth. The river every where slow- 
ly wearing away one side, and extending bars on the 
other, has, within the period in which civilized inhabitants 
have resided on its banks, acted on both sides of several 
of these necks, and ent them through, and thas far and no 
farther changed its channel. ‘The last of these changes 
happened only a few years since opposite the mouth of: 
Red River and outlet of Atchafalaya. But Grand, Provi- 
dence, St. Joseph’s Concordia, and Fausse rivers on the | 
western side,and Yazoo and, Homechitto on the eastern, 
are all products of the same kind. When the waters are 
low I have seen the current flowing out of the Atchafala- 
ya into the Mississippi. At New Orleans itself the other 
kind of change has been in operation since the first set- 
tlement of the place, or through 124 years, and has not 
in that period materially changed the front of New Or- 
leans proper. The change has been principally operated 
in the front of the Upper Fauburgs, aud there proves the 
very gradual and partial change of ehannel. In brief, 
there is as much-and at most little more in the operations 
of the phenomena of nature to deprive New Orleans of 
its harbor, than are in action to produce like revolutions 
at any other port of the United States. With very differ- 
ent local features, and on a comparative recent alluvion, 
tie permanent prosperity of New ‘ rleans is as firmly 
hased as if seated on rocks of granite; and we now 
proceed to examine another source of grandeur, whose 
streams must be poured iuto the great Mississippi empo- 
rium. 

When we look upon a colored map of the United 
States, we cannot but he strack with N. lat. 369,30 min. 
This natural and also artificix] line having Virginia, Ken- 
tacky and Missouri to the noithward, and North -Caroli- 
nay Tennessee, and Arkansas southward, aad extending 
thus 800 miles from Currituck inlet to the interior plains. 
Rising from the level of the Atlantic oeean by a very 
moderate.acelivity to the highest cultivated table land in 
the United States, where North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia touch each other, and thence descending by a 








more gentle slope to the stream of the Mississippi, and 





(Vol. It.” 
again rising, but with very slow acelivity, N. lat. 36° 
constitutes a limit of climate, and in sume degree of Flo 
ra. It may be here observed that if we suppose a line 
drawn from the mouth of Sabine along the western bor. 
der of Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, and thence das 
North to lat. 49°. it will leave eastward, about 1,150,009 - 

. ’ 
spuare miles, and all the-already organized States and ter. 
ritories of the Union. Of this great region 440,000 square 
miles lies southward of N. lat. 45°, and nay be regarded 
as the cotton section of the United States. [t is true, that 
elevation in the mountainous parts of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and even Georgia, the successful culture of 
cotton is excluded, and that towards the Atlantic ocean 
and westward, in the deep and interior basin of Mississip. 
pi, that plant can be cultivated above N. lat. 36°, 30 yet 
in a very general view cotton thrives more and more on 
similar soil as its cultivation approaches the Mexican gulf, 

There is an area of at least 300,000 square miles in 
the United States on which cotton can be cultivated, and 
perhaps one-half of such surface might be made a profita- 
ble object of agriculture. 

N. lat. 31°, isto sugar what 36°, 30 is to cotton; the 
latter plant having an immensely wider range, and in fact 
where the climate will admit both at the same place, en. 
gar cane demandsa more productive soil, and is therefore 
more limited even when cultivated in the same region. 

Rice as a Cereal gramina cannot be very successfully 
cultivated above the sugar cane, and though wheat can be, 
and in many locations is cultivated inthe United States 
below 36°, 30, it is only above that latitude that this fine 
grain comes to its highest perfection. Indian corn is the 
mest generally diffused, and suits more variety of soil 
than any other object of agriculture in the United States, 

If we deduct from 1,150,000 square miles, 440,000, we 
have 710,000 square miles, as the already more or lesa 
densely inhabited section of the United States, north 
ward of N. lat. 36°, 30. Of this latter surface about 
150,000 square miles is on the Atlantic slope, and 560,- 
000 in the interior valley. Of the southern section again 
must be ever in. greatest part commercially connected 
with New Orleans, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, comprising together an area of about 190,000 
square miles, which latter sum added to 710,000, gives 
the very great area of 900,000 square miles. All this im- 
mense surface will not aliment New Orleans. ‘The north. 
ern, and fiorth-eastern parts will be connected more di- 
rectly with the St. Lawrence, Hudson, Delaware, & Chesa- 
peake sections. But all that these Atlantic emporia can 
take away, will be far more than compensated by the 
still more western regions drained by Red, Arkansas, 
White, and still more innumerable streams of Missoari. 
In brief, we cannot estimate at less than 6 or 700,000 
square miles, the products of which must in great, and far 
greatest part pass by the main stream of the Mississippi. 
To this result the climate comes in as an unchangeable 
element. Overa large part of the space we have assign- 
ed to New Orleans, frost offers tio impediment to naviga- 
tion, and over which the vegetable summer embraces a 
‘arge share of the whole year. 

Having scanned the space, let us see how the popula- 
tion is in all human probability to be circumstanced.— 
From the census elements drawn from six decennial env- 
merations, it appears that the ratio of increase of the 
whole mass of population in the Union is 436 in’ fifty 
years; or the people rather more than quadrupled in half 
a century. By another approximation, it is found that 
the increase does not vary much from one-third in each 
decennial period, and by adopting either method, the 
number for 1840, comes out to a very inconsiderable 
fraction of what was found by the actual census. 

But while the whole mass doubles ina little leas than 
25 years, the central has -had as steady an increment in 
something less than 17 years. ‘This is a comparative view 
which cannot be spread too wide, or seen by too many — 
Let any one take the censis tables and: analyze them care- 
fully, and they will find what few would expect to find, 
that is, that, the central. population has went on, with a 
steadiness very little, if any, exceeded by that of the gen- 
eral mass, and therefore, while the whole body quadruples 
in fifty, the centre quad: iples in about thirty-three and a 
half years, : 

From these elements the central population, now eight 
million, will be thirty-two million, before the opening of 
1875, 1} take the liberty of a grey approaching a whité 
head, to advise any one whe’ may feel doubt as to the 
soundness of this deduction: to sit down and do what 
have done some three or four times, collate and analyze 
the census returns. 
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Now to apply these data to the second query at the 
head of this article; or what amount of population will, 
in 20 or 265 years lence, have their commercial outlet by 
New Orleans. If we take the one-half*of the aggregate 

ulation at the present time, or 4,000,000, and allow 
them to double in 17 years, such an estimate wonld give 
.000 in 1858, aud in «ue proportion about from 14 

10 15,000,000 in 1866, or 25 years hence. 

Every rational induction from the past, and from the 
aspect of the present, would support the foregoing caleu- 
lations, or rather would give higher results. \ {n another 


r J shall .enter more particularly into the amount of | 


agricultural products, which not only can, bat must be 
created, if the expression can be admiued, by such aceu- 
molating-and energetic masses. An OBSERVER. 





Motrin Corton. 

The following very interesting papers have been lately 
laid before the Nationat Institution, and are now pub- 
lished under the impression that they will be of interest 
to many persons: 

Maraca, Marcu 23, 1841. 

Dear Sir: I take the liberty of sending by the brig I- 
saac Franklin, Captain Wm. Smith,to New York, a sam- 
ple of the cotton such as is cultivated on this coast, par- 
ticularly in the district of Motril, 50 miles south of Gran- 
ada, with a view of its being examined hy some of those 
intelligent in the growth of the plant, and who will no 
doubt now be at Washington. 

[am told, for Jam no judge myself, that the descrip- 
tion is very fine, and it appears to me that the longevity 
of the plant is a peculiarity, though, perhaps, that may be 
appliable only in climates, like this, free from hard frosts ; 
still | am induced to send the sample. as it can never do 
anv harm and may result in a benefit to the country. 

You will find enclosed a notice of the mode ot culti- 
vation recommended here, which I have taken the trouble 
ta extract, reduce, and translate merely for general infor- 
mation, as no doubt our planters, if they should find it 
worthy their attention, would follow such plans as are 
found most suitable to their own localities, &c. Seed 
can be procured at any time if desirable hereafter. 1 
have sent samples to New Orleans also, and J address 
this to you, supposing the subject not foreign to the views 
of the National Institution. 

J feel highly honored by the contents of your letter of 
16h December ultimo. Seren ee 

J am, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Georce Reep, United States Consul. 

To Francis Markor, Jr. Esq. Washington. 

Morr. Corron.—The cotton cultivated at Motril may 
be called the “Vine Leaf” plant. ke grows best in tempe- 
rate climates. 

The soil should be light, open, and loamy, where, if 
necessary, it may be irrigated—arenacions. argillaccous, 
calcareous, and free from stones; very rich ground gives 
more foliage than blossoms. Ground. teo rich rots the 
roots, and dry, hard, tenacious, stony earth prevents their 
penetrating. ‘I'he plant requires occasional moisture, ei- 
ther from rains, very heavy dew, orirrigation, and a gen- 
eral rule as to sites well defended from winds. 

The earth is prepared by deep hoeing (in Spain) at 
four periods, late in the autumn, in September, at the 
commencement of spring, and before planting. North- 
ern exposures require planting in trenches, and preserve 
the young plants in severe weather. A 

Manure required only for poor Jands; much manure 
makes the plant too flourishing. Cowdang for sandy 
soil, horsedung for clay. 

Seed before planting should be seaked 24 hours in 
drainings from manure heaps; a ley ef soot or ashes that 
they may sprout quickly, because much rain at the time 
of sowing is apt to ret the seed. This will be discov- 
ered if the plaut is not up in 8 or 10 days, and must be 


Penewwe:l. 


Planting may commence when there is ho fear of frost, 
and just about when rain is expected. 
‘Cultivation is either from nurseries er’on the field ; the 


first is best in coldislr situations for the preservation of the 


young lants, for the selection of the healthiest sprouts 
for setting out, and as occupying less ground at this e- 
poch. In the beds, sow in lines 4 inches apart and 3 
Ceep, and the seeds about the same apart. Tiere will be 
a facility and dispateh in planting if the seeds are moist- 
ened and Folled in earth to prevent their adhering to each 


_ Other. The beds and plants kept clear of weeds: The 





repeated it is very destructive. 
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field planting is by raising ridges of about a palm high, a 
footin width, and on the sides of which, exposed to the 
sun, in holes three fingers deep, three palms apart, four 
seeds are placed. After the plants are up they must be 
cleaned of weeds and the groand kept loose -around 
them. a rae 

For transplanting it will be observed that the plant 1 
first coming up, with the accompanying weedsgets the het- 
ter of them in luxuriance ; but after sone days, the con- 
trary will be thecase, and this is the proper time for trans- 
planting them; this is done in holes, in rows, three palins 
apart, four or five plants in a hole or hill, with suficient 
space for a plough to pass. Weeds pulled up, and the 
weakest of the plants also, leaving only one in each hill. 
From the commencement of flowing to the dying of the 
flower the field should not be entered, it being injurious 
to shake the flower. — ff the plants become parehed, water 
will restore them. If too luxuriant, no water, and even 
the head of the main shoot may be nipped off with the 
nails, which is also requisite, at all events, when the plant 
is about a foot high, in order to give force to the late- 
ral branches, which produce more fruit than the maia 
shoot. 

‘The plant lives 12 (twelve) years if well taken care of, 
and continues to produce; but here (in Andalusia) it is 
grubbed up after six years. The first year it is allowed 
to grow at discretion, unless too luxuriant. It is to be 
pruned in the spring of the second year, (that is, after 
having given one crop) and trimmed down within six 
inches of the ground, cutting all off close to the main 
stem; next spring two branches are left close down about 
six inches long from the stem, cutting all others, Next 
spring all but three or four shoots are cut away in the 
same manner, the strength of the plant being considered. 
After about four months it commences to flower, and at 
this epoch every operation should.be suspended, that may 
shake the bush or brush away the flowers. 

The plant has its infirmities, one of which is announced 
by the leaves turning yellow and falling off by degrees ; 
this is particularly occasioned by sudden changes of tem- 
perature and rapid transition from heat to cold. ‘This is 
mostly observed in May, and lasts about twenty days; if 
High winds aud frost, 
excessive heator rain, with insects, &c. al] are injurious 
to the plant, as well as to many other objects of agricul- 
ture. 


Haymakinc. ~" 

Scythes. Procure a good scythe for every man and boy 
on the farm who is to do any thing at mowing. This 
work of cutting the grass is hard enough, with the best 
implement that ean be made. And where the tool is poor, 
the work must be done either poorly or slowly—and in 
either case the farmer is losing more than the cost of 
furnishing a better instrument. Weknow not—(by the 
way, this term we, J am tired of; and shall, when it so 
pleases me, use the more proper representative of my 
single self, /)—I know not that any one of the munu- 
facturers of this article excels all others: some scythes 
from each factory are good, and others are not so;—if 
you are unfortunate enough to geta poor one, there is no 
economy in trying to worry through the season with it; 
gnawing off your grass; whetting everv five minutes; 
frettmg your own body or that of your hired man; going 
to the grindstone every two hours ;—these attendants 
upon a poor seythe are such consumers of time that it is 
better to throw the soft or the brittle thing aside at once 
aud purchase another. Asa general rule the seythe that 
crooks towaids the point works beter than the straight 
one—auat least it is so inmy hands} The cast-off seythe 
should not be put inte the hands ofthe boy who is: Jearn- 
ing to mow; he wants in his feebleand unpractieed hand, 
a sharper edge than is required by the man. Give hima 
good amd a light tool ; or else excuse him from his work. 

forse Rake. The value of this implement for use on 
a farm of common inequalities of surface, and of common 
size is often over-stated in the advertisements ahd. pufls. 
But the actual worth of it justifiesits purchase. We have 
used the revolving horse-rake for four or five seasons, on 
a farm where two acres is perliaps the amount mowed per 
day; the. raking up of the thick green morning’s’ mowing 
in the latter part of the afternoon, is a fatiguing appendage 
to the previous hard-work of theedays The eld horse 
who has been in the pasture all day, and has nothing to 
doat present but kick flies, cai greatly lighten: and coa- 
siderably ‘shorien this labor: ‘we generally save in dime 
probatly from 45 to. 60 minutes, and ia strength more 


udes ; or, i fog ond 
grows, the plaut is sickly,. for want of its proper fo 





than half. ‘This saving toward the close of the day, comes 
in very opportunely, and we would not part with the rake 
for twice its cost. res 
‘To manage this instrument skilfully, requires some 
practice—butas soon.as one gets a little. accustomed tw 
it, he can lay the winrow very well. On large farms its 
use inust be more valuable thanon small ones,—Where - 
grain is mowed an raked up, this rake is very convenient 
and comfortable ; it takes all clean, and saves from hard 
band raking. WIV: Cee 
This instrument deserves more extensive use than it 
has found hitherto. i ‘ 
Time of Cutting. Where grasses are not. lodged, it is 
well to cut when they are fairly and fully in blossom ; but 
to avoid having some of them get far past this state before, 
time can be found for securing, it is pradent to begin upon 
the more luxuriant fields before they reach full blossem. 
Curing. Inthe early part of the baying season, while 
the grass is quite green, and much time is required for 
curing, it is well to be busy in tarning it up to wind aud 
sun; help italong as fast as you can—but. later in the 
season, if the weather be good, it will be sufficiently cured 
the day after mowing without much assistance. 
Some little matters amount to considerable in the 
course of the season;—in turning up hay, take the help 
of the wind ; do this too in raking ;—in raking after the 
eart, regard the course of the wind and the direction im 
which the team will next move, and.so arrange as_ not to 
be obliged to rake the ground over twice. Juwthis simple 
labor of raking after the cart, 1 have fonnd “head work” 
as profitable as infany of the operations upon the farm. 
Salt. Hay that would be liable to heat-and sour, be- 
catise not quite cured, may often be mowed away with 
safety, if six or ten quarts of salt to the ton are applied, 
The use of salt upon nearly all the hay as it goes into the 
barn may be wise. I am inclined to the belief thata farm 
in my neighborhood on. which salt has been very freely 
used in that way, had been greatly. improved by it; that is, 
[ think the manure has been mach more efficacious in 
consequence of the salt applied to the hay. At home we 
find no hay so palatable to the stock as that which is cut 
young, three-fourths dried and well salted. ~ ) 
Clover. This should be cured without much expo- 
sure tothesun. I can tell a story. that goes to show that 
clover need not be thoroughly dried as many suppose. 
Last year, about the middle of June we.mowed some very 
coarse clover, scarcely beginning to blossum, and as full 
of sap as clover eyer was. The weather was clondy and 
foggy for several days, so that tut little progress wus 
made in curing it; it continued heavy and green; after 
four or five days, and while the cocks were damp with 
fog we loaded it because the indications of rain were 
strong. i was taken to the barn, stowed away and very 
thoroughly salted. ‘In. four or five days. it was dripping 
wet and burning hot: in 15 days it was mouldy ; ta De- 
cember, it was the hay preferred. above all others in the 
barn, by “old Bug Horn,” a dainty. cow that was destined 
to the shambles ; every animal in, the barn would devour 
it yreedily—and this too, when most of the hay, and alt 
the corn stalks in the barn had been salted ;—the salt taste 
was no rarity.—V. Eng. Far. ee 
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The importance of draining is notduly appreciated, nor 
its practice well understood, among us. Although water 
is indispensable to vegetation, too much of it is as hurt- 
ful as too littie. It is necessary to the germination of the 
seed, to the decomposition of the vegetable matter in the 
soil—to the transmission of the food from, the soil to the 
plant—to its cireulation there, and to the maturity of the 
product. All these useful purposes are defeated, where 
wuler remains in the soil. to exeess—the seed rots, the 
vegetable matter which should serve as the food. of the 
crop, remains unsoluble, in consequence of the absence 
of heatand air, which the water exelud 


and there is consequently a virtual failure in the harves 
ht is not from the surface only that we are_to determine 
whether the land is sufficiently dry to support. healthy 
vegetation; but we are to examine the surlgce stratum, 
inio which the roots of the plants penetrate: and from 
which they draw theie fered. If this ig habitually, wet—-i 
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rendered wnfit for tillage, or the growth of the finer grass- 
es, by reosou of-the excess of water, which passes or re- 
poses upon the minoticed by the cultivator. 
‘These lands ure denominated cold and sour, and they 
truly are #6. Cokt sour lands are invariably wet lands 
helow, \if not upon the suttuce. But if the superfluous 
water. were judiciously conducted off by etficient.uuder- 
drains, (for the construction of which, you possess the 
best materials in abundance,) these lauds would be ren- 
dered warm. and sweet, and highly productive, and the 
outlay would be repayed by the increased value of two or 
three: of the-first crops. Wet lands.are generally rich 
lands, abounding in’ vegetable matiers, which water has 
served from deenmposition, bat which readily become 
the food of plants, when the water is drawn off Let me 
imagine a case, which fam sure will be found to exist in 
many parts ot the country, There is a slope of a little 
hill, half a mile m extent, terminating in a flat forty rods 
wide, through which a brook meanders. The soil on this 
slope, and in this flat, is of a light, porous quality, six to 
twelve inches deep, reposing on a subsoil impervious to 
water, as clay, rock or hardpan. By soil, | inean the up- 
per stratum, in which vegetable matters are blended with 
earthy meterials, and which constitutes the true pasture 
of plants. Near the top of this slope, all along on the 
horizontal level, or perhaps lower down, spouts or 
springs burst through the subsoil, a thing very common 
in hilly districts, the. waters from which finding an easy 
passage through the loose soil, spread and ran down the 
slope, and upon the subsoil and through the flat, till they 
find their level in the brook. A thermometer plunged 
down to the subsoil, will indicate, at midsummer, a tem- 
peratyre probably not greater than 60° whereas to grow 
and mature many of var best farm crops, we require a 
heat in the soil of 70° or 80°. How shall we remedy 
this evil, and render this lard profitable to the occupant? 
Simply by making an underdrain or drains, in a gently de- 
clining direction ; a little below these spouts or spring, 
and, if practicable, somewhat into the subsoil. ‘These 
will catch and conduct off the spouting waters, and by 
leying the lower plane dry and permeable to heat and air 
develope all its natural powers of fertility. 
1 will suppose another case—that of a flat surface, un- 
derlayed by an impervious subsoil. This is rendered un- 
uetive, or «difficult to manage, by stagnant waters. 
he rain and snow waters, penetrating the soil, are arrest- 
ed in their down ward ag by the subsoil, which not 
having slope to pass t off, they here remain, and stag- 
neha tall poerily, slike prejudicial to vegetable and ani- 
mal health. ‘The mode of draining such grounds, and of 
rendering them productive and of easy management, is, 
first to surround the field with a good underdrain, and to 
construct @ sufficient open drain from the outlay to carry 
the waters. Them with the plough, throw the land 
ridges of twenty to thirty feet in breadth, according 
ie tenacity of the soil, in the direction of the slope, 
an underdrain m each of the furrows between 
ing them in the lower cross drain. 
of the underdrains, which are generally 
should be laid so low as toadmit of the free pas- 
of the mgh over them. The superfluous water, by 
e laws of gravitation; settle into these drains, and pass 
and the so perth ihr Myseleaag productive. 
ni ) called on a Sc farmer whose farm 
rdrained' in this way, and being informed 
cost sixteen dollars an acre, tile 
ed that it was a costly improve- 
#8 reply : “but it eost-a deal 
*he illustrated by pointing to an 
which hat not heen drained, 
and with sedge grass, 
ming with tuxuriance and 
i ogres? ee - : ‘ with more 
3 y ~ ized | benefits, and 
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My gentlemen, I propose torecommend again this plan through 


manured the remainder of thé Geld with an excellent dres- 
sing of good manure, say 20 yards per acre. ‘he nitrate 
was pot on at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. The manure 
was got on and well. dressed in early in the season— 
the nitrate was put on-the first of May. On the eighth 
day of May, no rain having fallen from the time of sow- 
ing the nitrate, | was walking past the field with an old 
experienced farmer, (Mr. 'T’. Jennings.) who had that sea- 
son retired from agricultural pursuits with the strongest 
prejudice against the use of sucha slight and new-fangled 
dressing, when | direetod his attention to the ficld, and 
inquired if he could perceive any difference in the appear- 
ance of the grass ; when, knowing that [ had used nitrate 
in the field, he replied, No. I then directed his attention 
to a part of the field farther from us, and his observation 
was-that | wanted him to see my land on which the nitrate 
had been sown, aud say that it had the advantage over the 
manure, hut that he was not to be caught ; for if there was 
a part of the field looking better than the rest, it was a 
small plot in a contrary direction. I desired him to point 
it out, and he directed me to the nitrate. | informed him 
the nitrate had been used there, but he would not be sat- 
isfied until he had been in the fiekl, and found the large 
particles of nitrate still undissolved on the surface, when 
from that time until the time of cutting the grass and stor- 
ing the hay, he was a constant visiter and observant 
watcher over the nitrate, and he ussisted me in measur- 
ing 64 square yards out of the nitrate piece, and an equal 
quantity oat of the best of the manured land, and when 
weighed green gave the following result :—grass cut the 
26th day of June—weight of grass from 64 yaris of nitrate 
land, 338lbs. ; ditto from 64 yards of manured land, 252 
Ibs.; being rather more than one-fourth in favor of the 
nitrate. Anxious to know whether the grass grown by 
nitrate was more suceulent than the other, [ had both pie- 
ces masle as dry as possible, put into two small cocks, and 
covered with thatch. On the 14th of July, or eighteen 
days from the time of cutting, the day being fine, | had 
the cocks broken out under my own superintendence, and 
exposed them to the wind and sun until evening, when | 
had them weighed, and found the nitrate grass wasted 
from 338 Ibs. to S8 lbs., being little more than one-fourth 
the original weight; and the manured grass from 252lbs. 
to 66 lbs. being also little more than one-fourth the ori- 
ginal weight. Having done this, I found no great differ- 
ence in the waste of,one lot over the other, but I gained 
the knowledge that the nitrate hay was neither more nor 
less than 1 qr. heavier than the manured hay. Weight 
per acre from manure, supposing the whole as good as 
was the trial piece, 2 tons, 4 cwt., 2 qrs. 7 Ibs.; and from 
nitrate, 2 tons. 19 cwt., 1 qr. 19 1b. The above is the 
last of my experiments; and so fully am I satisfied with 
the success of my own trials, that this season (1841) J 
shall use nitrate of soda on 20 acres of grass land, and 
wonld recommend such of my friends and the public gen- 
erally, to whom cheap dressing is of any consequence, not 
to be carried away by any thing that [ have written on 
the subject into an extravagant use of this, in my humble 
opinion, wonderful fertilizer ; but first test it on the small 
scale, and if found to answer, it will then be for them 
to choose whether they will use or refuse its assist- 
ance. 


Tue Korarion or Oats anp Tosacco, soru Prorita- 
BLE aND MELIoRATING. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

When we met last, I think the general complaint of the 
failure of the crop of wheat in eastern and middle Virginia 
was the subject of our conversation. I had then but re- 
cently met several gentleman of high agricultural reputa- 
uon, who were Anxious in their inquiries about the cul- 
ture of tobacco, with which they had heretofore no ac- 
quaintance. {na brief and interrupted conversation there 
was little opportunity to explain fully a plan for the rear- 


-ing of tobaeco which | had before recommended in your 


Register, and which farther experience has convinced me 
is highly judicious, if not indispensably necessary, in the 
present state of our lands.‘ With a view to benefit these 


of your paper. The general opinion that 


y | our country, from the mountains to the seaboard, owes 
its devastation to the eulimre of tobacco, } shall not pre- 


A ne : Tage nd w poatravert, whilst I assert that the crop is never- 
© codly F not particularly 
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witness this in-the south-west, were cotton is made excl, 
sively for sale; in Louisiana, where sugar is the crop; and 
in most of the West India islands. Even in Kentueky, 
so favorable to the grasses, there are not wanting insta. 
ces to show how certainly even the best lands will be ex. 
hausted, without proper care and attention. 

However this may be, it seems now a matter beyond 
a doubt, that we must make tobacco in a certain rigion of 
Virginia, or we must have no income. Wheat, (all wgree,) 
cannot be relied upon. Our soil is too much exhausted 
and the climate too arid, for grazing. For horticultural 
productions we have uo niarket, and we are north of the 
cotton region. ‘Tobuce» has been a source of annual 
wealth in times past—is so now in a portion of the State, 
and, in my opinion, may be profitably cultivated again 
wherever it has been so in former days. Some one, curi- 
ous on such subjects, lias said, “that if you will draw a 
line through Raleigh in North Carolina, from the. Atlantie 
to the Mississippi, and another parallel to it through 
Fredericksburg in Virginia, to the same river, you will 
include the best tocacco growing region.” I believe that 
is true. [tis certainly true that those lines include a 
country unfit (in general) for any other staple crop, 
(since the acknowledged failure of wheat,) and one where 
any improvement in the culture of tobacco, which wil 
preserve the land and secure a good crop, ought to be 
moat eagerly soughtafier. The plan I propose is so sim. 
ple, that many will be deterred from trying it by that fact. 
It is to lay apart two lots © fa size adequate to your force 
and other circumstances, ai cultivate them al:ernately 
in oats and tobacco, rolling down the oats when perfectly 
ripe and leaving tham on the land. A judicious manager 
will certainly make these lots rich to begin with, other- 
wise he can expect no crop of tobacco fora few years; for 
although, | believe, in a series of years land may be made 
rich by this system, even if originally poor, vet no one 
would be willing to give up two, three or more crops 
whilst it was becoming so. He will likewise select, (if 
possible,) land that lies well, to guard against the wash- 
ing rains,and of course would choose low-lands not sub- 
ject to inundation, if he had such. In addition to the 
decided annual improvement of land thus used, there dre 
other advantages, any of which should induce every 
planter to try the plan. Your manure, withdrawn from 
your tobaceo crop, may be applied to the improvement 
of the rest ofthe farm.’ The field on which oats is rolled 
down is put in finer tilth—better suited for tobacco to 
stand well,and grow offin, than by any process J have 
seen. Your fielils are permanent, and therefore your to- 
bacco houses may be made so, instead of being scattered 
all about the plantation wherever you may chance to make 
a little tobacco ; and, lagtly, there is less labor in the cul- 
tivation than on common lots or new land. Some tobac- 
co growers believe they receive but small compensation 
for their labors unless they make a pound for every three 
plants. This iscertainly avery good crop; but J have 
known it made more than once, and by one gentleman 
very commonly. The system of alternating oats and to- 
bacco will insure this product in any year, (if your lots 
he well selected,) after a few crops of oats have been 
rolled down. Every man atall versed in the cultivation of 
the earth will readily preceive that ploughing in the oats 
and sowing peas would probably hasten the fertilization 
ofthe lot. [have nottried it, because at the season, 
when oats are ripe, we generally are pushed for time—and 
rolling down has answered a good purpose, and is quick- 
ly done. Thad intended toadd a few words describing 
the mode of cultivating tobacco most approved about 
here; but, perceiving the last numbers of your Register 
to contain two essays on that subject, the one from Mary- 
land, the other from Kentucky—both of which are obvi- 
ously unsuited to us, | will not doubt that some. one 
much better qualified than myself will at least adapt the 
above cssays to our country and climate. You will un- 
derstand that | am not vain enough to pretend to instruet 
veteran tobacco growers. 
especial acquaintances who are just about- to commence 
the culture of this plant, and with whom I have already 
had some conversation. H. M. 

[We are gratified to meet ayain, as a contributor to the 
Farmers’ Register, after a long interval of silence, our 
personal acquaintance and friend, the writer of the above 
communication. As interesting as it is. and valuable for 


the novelty, to most persons, and simplicity and cheapiess. 


of the mode of improvement which it recommeniis, it 
would have heen more useful, and had more weight, if, 





instead of being anonymous, it had been signed by the 
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writer. We should also have ven pleased, and so would 
hundreds of those who will be readers of the communica- 
tion, if he had been more full ia statements of experienc- 
ed results of the plan of culture proposed. We trust he 
will continue.and enlarge upon this interesting subject 
hereafier. In the meantime, we will copy below: a para- 
graph from the Farmers’ Register, vol. I. p. 441, whieh 
was referred. to above, aud which has not .been seen by 
much the greater number of our present subscribers.—Ep. 


. KR. 

+l William Old, of Powhatan. has, for the last ten 
or twelve years. made as large crops of tobacco, T mean 
for the quantity cultivated, as any man in the state,—never 
or very rarcly less than 1000 Ibs. to the acie—sometimes 
a great deal more; and this too always commanding a 
high relative price. He lias two lots for tobaeco, one of 
which is planted every year, followed the next, spring 
with oats. which, when ripe. are rolled down, or turned 
ander with the plough, as he thinks best. This crop ol 
oats not only supplies as much fertility as the tobacco 
may have exhausted, but the lots are becoming richer 
every vear. On these lois he uses bo manure; that is re- 
served for his cornand wheat: The cost of the seed oats 
is about fifty cents the acre. The labor of sowing and 
afterwards rolling down is very trifling-—vot equal to the 
expense of carting the manure on the lotif it’ was given 
to him, What | would principally call your attention to 
is the fact :—That the geveral character of his farm has 
heen more improved in the last ten years whether you 
regard its appearance or its product, than any other farm, 
save my friend Wm. Finney’s, within my, knowledge— 
during the whole of which time he has cultivated tobac- 
co successfully. Nor are there any peculiar circumstan- 
ces ofa favoroble character which apply to his farm and 
situation, more than to others. Ou the contrary, his pre- 
decessors were literally unable to support their families 
on the farm which he has thus improved. ‘These are the 
facts on which I rely to prove the position, viz. ‘That 
the culture of tobacco is not incompatible with the im- 
provement of the land; and J think they will be allowed 
fully to sustain it by all who will take the trouble to in- 
spect Mr. Old’s estate.” 


Goon CuLtivation.—Some gardeners and cultivators 
with whom we are acquainted, think that as soon asa 
shower of rain is over, they must sieze the hoe and run 
out to kill the weeds. This is bad hushandry in two re- 
spects. First, if the ground is stirred when it 1s wet, the 
earth is adhesive and it will dry in hard, luinps and make 
a bad matter worse ; secondly, hoeing at such a time will 
inevitably but transplant the weeds, and they will soon 
shoot up again.—Let the top of the svil be dry when you 
hoe —This is important, notonly to desttoy the weeds, 
but the crop will suffer less from dry weather, if hoed in 
such atime, than if stirred ata different time. One of 
the best ways in the world to prevent the elects ofa 
drought, is to stir the land when itisdry. It isa mistake 
to suppose that the porous condition of the surface which 
is left by hoeing: allows the moisture to eseape more rap- 
idly. It will not escape so fast, as if it was not hoed, 
There is a greater circulation between the earth and the 
air, and in a dry time a greater amount of dew falls upon 
the plants in the night, when the earth is loose at the sur- 
face. than when it is compactand hard. The oftener yon 
hoe ,the ground, when it is properly dry, the surer and 
larger will be the crop. Hf this could be done every day. 
Without cutting the lateral roots, veur plants wauld be 
thankful for it. 

Some of our neighbors, who have visited our garden— 
it is a large one—marvel how it is that there never appear 
lobe any weeds in it. . tor themselves, when the plums 
in their beds are up and large enong's to be hoed, they 
are inmersed and overtopped in weeds, and it isa dreac- 
ful job.to pick them ali out and leave the plants to Ue 
sole occupancy of the soil. ‘But before outs are hoce, 
they see but a very few weeds in the beds—the rows «f 
plats are all distinet and free, and «ppear as if they had 
We will tel! then how this is 
done. In the first place, we never allow a single wecd 
to go to seed in the garden. Of course then, there wiil 
be no seeds from this cause to conie ap the ne xt spring 


—only such as have been borne “oon the premises by the! 4 


winds from adjacent grounds. We take as much care to 
kill the infant weeds. all semmer and in autuinn, as we do 
in spring. Then again, we never put on land weedy ma- 
ture. ‘They who make their beds of new stable manu e, 
which is filled with the seeds of grass, clover, sorrel, ;ig 


weeds, &c. must expect that thie’ weeds will come up 
as soon as their beets, onions, carrots, &c. and being 
more numerous, they will cover the ground very early. 
We are. careful to dress the soil only with manure that 
has undergone the fermentation ‘of ut least one season, 
which has killed the weed seeda:«Then we plant and 
sow-as sogn as the Jand is manuted aud pulverized,’so as 
lo give the seed we sow as faire chance in time, as the 
seeds of weeds that may: chance-te be in the manure. As 


ted, at which rate sales have been made of 


$2.75. The receipts of Grain of all kinds continue very |i. 
and probably will remaio so until after harvest. Whi» .- 
in demand, and finds ready sales at 118a120c for prime 1’... 
t several thousan | 
_ bushels. Lite or no Southern has arrived this week. Ly 
jis worth 62¢e. per bushel. Yellow.Corn 58a60c. Oats are 
‘scarce and in demand, and Jittle arriving by water; sales 39a 
a ov oe Femene 300 head Beet Cale were. sold at 
;¢$54ag7. Hogs—Market drooping; sales $4a944. Sheep— 
‘1800 .at market; sales. from Py ora ae oie gas ‘he 


soon-as weeds dé appear, and we can distinguish our, market is again rather quiet; the limited sales. sustain the 


plants we go at them in earnest—not allowing. them to 
get the mastery. By such timely eare, we are troubled 
with weeds but lite through the whole season. 

Rich soil, kept soft by frequent hoeing, and free from 
weeds, will iv ordinary seasons, produce perfect crops. 
Maine Cultivator. 

Tun Rinp Pics.—Mr. George FE: Blackburn. of this 
county, slaughtered last fall a lut of 19 pigs, gouby a ‘Thin 
Rind boar outof part blood Woburnssows, which, at 14 
months age, averaged nett 319 dbs. They were lairly 
kept according to the usage of the eountry, neither starved 
nor gormandized. After weaning, they followed the milk 
cows, which. had been fed on corn, Uirough winter. In 
the summer they ran upon grass aud had the usual prep- 
aration of small grain and were finished off with six weeks 
feeding on corn.— Ky. Farmer, 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cattle.—The supply of Beef Cattle in the market during 
the week has been good, and prices fave ranged about the 
same as last week. On Monday about 220 head were offered 
and 180 sold at the drove yard at $6,50 for inferior to $7,25 
per 100 Ibs. for Prime. Other parcels bave reached the city 
since. A drove of 120 head were taken north yesterday by 
the owners, and several lots nuw here are held over for high- 
er prices. Live Hogs are in good supply and cuntinve dull 
at $4,25 to $4.50 per 100 Ibs. 

There was a good supply of Beeves yesterday. at 
the drove yards, and sales were effected at $6,50 to $7,50 per 
100 Ibs. nett, for good to prime. 

Cotton,— We are advised of sales of 100 bales Uuland at 
114 cts; of 60 bales Alabama at 124 cents; and of 50 bales 
Georgia, common quality, at 114 cts. 

Tobacco.—The receipts of Maryland are smaller this week 
than for some time past, and the transactions are consequent- 
ly less extensive. ‘here has been a fair and regular demand 
throughout the week for the inferior aud common qualities, 
and all of these soris that reachedghe market were quickly 
taken at prices ranging generally frameg4a$5,50. The better 
qualities are less in demand, but sales are occasionally made 
within the range of quotations, which we continue, viz. in- 
ferior and common $4a4,50; middling-to good $5a7,50; good 
8$8a,50; and fine $9213. Holders generally are very firm at 
these rates. Ohio Tobacco has beenin fair demand at prices 
which fully susiain former rates, viz, common to middling 
$4,50a5,25; good $5,50a6,50; fine red ‘and wrappery $8al2; 
prime yellow $7,50a10; and extra warppery $12al4. The 
inspections of the wee'; comprise 456 bhds. Maryland ; 401 
hhds. Ohio; 13 hhds. Kentucky; t bhd. Peansylvania; and 14 
hhds. Virginia—toral 885 bhds. ’ . 

Wool.—The only transaction thal.we hear of this week is 
a sale of a limited parcel of washed Common at 50 cts. The 
rectipts of the new clip have been small thus far, and parcels 
have been generally taken on arrival at fuir prices. There 
is a prospect that the market will be well supplied. this sea- 
son. 

Flour.—The Flour market is very quiet this morning, and 
we quote for Howard street at $5.75: trom stores, and $5,50 
from wagons, No sales of City Mills, which is held at last 
quoted rates, $6. 3 

Grain.—As the harvest approaches, the demand for Wheat 
is considerably lessened. Sales of some parcels of Maryland 


‘red and white were made this morning at b20t0 122cenis. A 


sale of Maryland white Corn was made at 68 censs, In other 
descriptions of grain we hear of ag transactions, but prices re-. 
main ahout the same as last quoted. 


1 Richmond, 1st inst., Flour was quoted at $5.25 10 $5.30 
Nothing doing in W heat; Corn 65 w 70-cents; Oars 45 to 50; 
Tubaceo remained without ahesation. The niarket was well 
supplied with provisions of the smathstoeck—Sheep $3a4 per 
head; Lambs $242.50: Veal g5a10; Beef g6a7 per 100 ths. 
The quantity of Flour inspected ia Richmond during the last 


twelve months, was 162,896 barrels,.a deficiency of 77,108 | 


bbls, wheu compared with the ing twelve months. 
At Wilmington (N. C.) wit, sales of Tar at $1.25, 

and ‘Turpentine at $2. Lumber wasin demand, a lut of fair 

uality Boards sold at $74. Corn searce at cents. 


25 for good Pa. brands, with sales;.a few hundred bbis. extra 


fora particular market, at $5,50per bbt. . ‘The export demand |. 
ye Meat is 


is only moderate, but the receipts are light. 





steady at $3a$3,25 per bbl. Brindywine Corn Meal io bhds. | row, 


Philadelphia, July 2—Flour this week has been firm at $5,- | 


previous rates; stock increasing, bet holders tirm.—Sales; 20 
i Lhds, Kentucky, common, at 6%¢. Several small lots a- 
mounting to about 100.hhds were sold at former prices. The 
inspections for the week amounts to 42Ghhds. and for the 
past month (June) there were inspected the unusually large 
number of 1640 bhds. and alsoa number of bxs,—4526 bhde. 
‘ave been inspected this season. Winter Cut Oak Wood, 
$5a5,50 per cord, Dry Oak, $505,50-do. Pine Wood $4a5 
per cord. Hickory do. $6a7 per cord... The receipts fair the 
demand moderate. Cotton —The_ market bas been rather 
active during the week, the sales amounting to upwards of 
500: bales at fait prices, viz: 11§ bales New Orleans ‘at 12! 
cts; 157 do do at 13a154 cts; 42 dodo 12 cents; 75 do Mabile 
at 1342134 cts; 23.do New Orleans at 12 7-8;.do Upland 121; 
50 do: Georgia 1240124 ets. all om time, 4 and'6 nivs. . 

At Mabile, 26tb ult. the stock of Coutor on sale amounted 
to about 4500 bales—sales of the week were 500 bales at 9 ‘0 
11 ets. as in quality. Flour, from stores $5, with a linived 
demand. Corn 60 cts; Oats 55. Provisions—No demand 
fur Bacon; hams 5a7 cis; sides 4a5; shoulders 34. ~ No sales 
of Pork. Lard 8a9 cts. ee 

At Savannah, for the past week the sales of Cotton were 
2084 bales, at 6 to I! ets. Sea Istand tad ‘considerably’ de- 
clined, and sales at 20 to 24 ets. Flour was in moderate re- 
quest at $6 to 6,25 fur. Baltimore Howard street; Canal at 
$6,50 to 6.75. Corn retailing from stores at 80 1085 cents. 
Rice $3,378 10 $3,50. ~ . 

At Charleston, last week saies of Cotton were 2082 bales 

at 74 to 104 cents. Rice $2,50a3,624. The receipts of Corn 
were 5000 bushels Maryland and Virginia; sales at 67 cents. 
Flour—demand limited to smalt lots at $6 to $6,25 for Virginia 
and Baltimore Howard street. . 
& Al New York, Sunday, 44 P. M.—The foreign advices by 
th Britannia do not seem to be of any startting importance. | 
am sorry to perceive that there has been no unpruvement in 
yp Soe terr ere agg? Ars wer the Fgdit prospects 
of trade are still gloomy. All-h the P.e-iden} ‘appears 
to be sbantontd. : _ as eg i 

The sales of cotton were light yesterday, and without fur- 
ther change. Flour 1s firm, yet I think not so buoyant as for 
a week ortwo past. Genesee $5,50a5,564 ; Ohio 5.874a5.50; 


The receipts of grain are very light... Wheat is firm ai $1. - 
25a1.30. Sales of 2,000 bushels Jereey eo:n at 624 cents; 800 
Northern at 624, weight ; 2,000 bushels Northern oats at 45. 
No Southern oats or corh at market. Rye 60a6l. 

At Liverpool, June 18th.—The sales for the wi ek ep'ine 
4th inst. were 12,000 bales, for that ended Alth inst. they 
were 19,880 bales—and for the present. week they amount 
to 23,)00 bales, of which 5500 were Upland at 5a74 ; 12.450 
Orleans at 54a84 ; 4450 Alabama and Mobile at.5a7 ; and 70 
Sea Islands at 1311740 per Ibs,, and the business has been 
chiefly by the consumers. The stuck in this port is now es- 
timated at 549,00) bales, of which 440,000 bales are Ameri- 
ean, against 376.000 bales at this period last year, of which 
320,000 were A:nerican. ity ‘ 

The weather has been cold and dry for the past fortnight, 
-and our harvest will not be so early as was at one time ex- 
pected, the Corn markets are consequently 2 oaks oe 
bonded Wheat selling at 22s G6da23s. per bu. Should a 
change of Administration take place we reason to 
that some altertation for the benefit of our commercial rela- 
tions will be adopted, particularly in regard 10 the duty on 
Grain, on which all parties séem to be of opinion some mod- 
ification is necessary. Turpentine is again lower, a parcel of 
800 bbis. having heen sold at 10s 1 dalOs 11d per ewt, and 
for 1£00 bbls of very good quality 10s 10d, being the highes: 
offer ; it was withdrawo and is going into store. The Tobac 
°” kr Howre, Jone Link. oot, tepidic:sheuaad 

t Havre, June 14th.— mm. market remained in a- 
bout the same position as before. The sales effected that 
day amounted to [986 bales, viz : 6 s Louisiana at 85f 
to 9641; 761 Mobile at 771 to 86f; 417 Georgia at 944f 10 9241, 
and 120 Florida at 64. ae rine DR 
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now manufac offer for sale 
a RAE moe wi ery nd oa wh nd 
Hand RA Qan , bent and straight hea: 
prine ancl at $7050 cent n a 


: 
: 





is firms at 914, add bbls. 93; Peoma. do in uhds. ¢13,25, bbls, 





Michigan 5,51a5,374 ; Georgetown and Howard sireet 5,50. - 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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BERKSHIRE HOGS. 

i.e subscriber offers fur sale, 2 Berkshire Sows, 8 months old, cut 
of « b¥autiful sow from Judge Speaest’s stock, and sired by Los- 
sing’« imported Jack of Newberry: They aro well grown and in 
pig by Goreuch's yhoar’Prinee Albert. Pric> $4° for the 
«une, and 45 for the other. Also several pairs of very fine Pigs, 9 
w 12 weeks old, black Berkshires, at 20 doliaisper pair. Also a 
variety of other Hogs of ditforent breeds, as per forme: advertiee- 


.-. SHORT-HORN DURHAM. BULLS. 

‘Phe subscriber offers for sale, several young Durbam Bulls, 5 
the best milking stock in country, and su in point © 
*y ah of form by none pt ps,in the U. States. Theif 
vgesare 7, 12, 18, 26 and 30 months, and prices ranging frem 150 
to 275 doljar-. —aLso— . j 
_ "Phe subscriber is authorised to dispose of the following valuable 
Stock, aud the opportunity offers to gentlemen desirous of improv- 
‘ing their stock, ot making a poms which is not ofieu presented. 
. cows. 


* Favorite, 11 years oli—Lady Washington, 9 yee old 
0, 


 Reauty, 9 de. Young Favorite, 7 
Young Lady, 7 slo. Rosey, 6 do. 
Lilly, 5 do. Moss Rose, 3 do. 


The pedigrees of the above will be given in full to purchasers — 
they were bred by Wm. K. Townsend, Esq. of Connecticut, who 
gays they “will compare wi h tho saine number of Cows in any sec- 
tion of the United Stites, for beauty, size and quantity of mili, and 
all their stock is fine.”’ They will be sold at $300 each, delivera- 


ble in this city. 
BULLS. 


No. 1. Lord Durham, calved 20th April, 1828, white spotted with 
fed, and nicely matched all over; he is « splendid bul!, large e1ze, rs 
from Beauty, by Lord Althorp; Beanty ie from Favorite (got in 
England by a celebrated bull, Fite s Favorite,) and she from Old 


50. 

No. 2. Yome Comet isfall brother to the above, just one year 

ounger, good fair size, handsume dark red, white spo's abvut the 
#, belly and ‘egs: he is a prompt and active bull—price $300. 

No. 3.. Wallace, valved 21st Aug. 1338, dark red, and marked 
much as Comet; he is from Young Favorite, by Lord. Althorp; 
Yonng Favorite is from Old Fav: rite, by Malcom; he was froni 
John U1. Powell's stock; a very compact and snug mace bul!, $300. 

No: 4. Don Pedro, a red roan from my cow Cherry, by Lord 
Wellington, was caived 9th Feb. 1840, and is a fine bull—g¢200. 

No. 5. Match Him. rec roan, from Roney, by Lord Altborp, 
calved Ist May, 1840, a splendid bull, $25. 

No, 6. Young Rocket, white, from Lilly, by Henry Whitney's 
im bull Rocket, calvéd 2Uth August, 1%40, large and fine, 
$200. This buil’s sire Rocket took the highest premium at the 
Fair ofthe New York Institution, and at New Haven last full—he 
is a superb animal. ’ 

No: 7. Roman, calved 2!st Aug-.1840, from Old Favorite, by 
Lord Durham, red roan—$200—a nice pointed bull—Old Favorite 
took the first prize at the Ca'tle Show ia New Haven last Fall. 

HEIFERS. 

No.1. Snow Drop, was calyed 18th April, 1839, is from Young 
Lady, by Lord Althorp, white with red ears and red spots about 
the eyes; large and nice—§200. ‘ 

No. 2. Young Rosey, calved 15th June, 1839, is from Rosey by 
Lord Althorp, bright red with a white spot on the rump,and white 
spot in the face, and some white on the belly ; a fine heifer —$200. 

No. 3. White Rose, calved 10th March, 1840, 1s from Mr. Whit- 
nevy’s bull Rocket; a fire clean white animal, $20”. 

N . 4. Queen Victoria, calved 28th April, 1840, is from Moss 
Rose, by Lord Weilington, roan red, a beaut ul animal, $200. 

No Ff Violet, was calved 27th Jan. :1841, from Lady Althorp, 
by Lord Durham, roan red. a very promising heifer, $150. 

The above are also bred by Mr. Townsend, are all in 2 good 
hea'thy condition, not fat, and-will do to go toa southern climate 
—My cows (says Mr. Townsen ') are extra milkers, giving a large 
quantity and extra quality. 


‘ ALSO—Belonging to a gentleman who has retired from farming, 


' berry hasthe advuntaze, 


prime. 5 
‘price 


ie : ; Bull 


her was then breeding. 


and who selec'ed the fullowiog for his own ase : 

The imported Short-horned Cow -Mist/etoe, was sent out by 
Mr.’ Whittaker :  béautiful strawberry roan, of large size and fine 
points Got ry Edwin, see Herd Book, No. 1957. Dam Mulber 
ry (herd took, vol 3, page 523;) she by Isaac, 1129, grand dam 

Yhitworth, 1584; gr. g.d. by White Comet, 1582, 2 son of Mr. 
linze’ celebrated Cumet, who was sold for 10U0 guineas. Mul- 
porsessed by but few cows in this coun- 

, of standiag in the Herd Book in hor own name, (vol 3, page 
933.) She was calved 23d December, 1835, and is now in her 
i held, and is in calf by the imported buli Liewellyn— 


“North Point— deep red heitor, calved Sept. 12, 1939, dam Mr. 
Wihuttaker’s “Fstetie,” sent out to this country in the summer of 


q + Thomas Fairfax, the bull from whom Mr. Whilta- 
Setup tie Estelle was by Colossus, 1847, her dam Em- 


Book, vol. 8, p- $72) by Imperial, 2151, gr- dam by 


‘Fasonne. 20 gr. er.d. by Lord Grantvain'’s Snow Gall, 2640, 


—a stravberry roan heifer calf, calved June 18, 1840, 
Ph eee above described,) sire the bull “Sir Robert,”” sent 
and sold-to R: B. Lee, Esq. of Virginia for 
dam Bellflower vy Sultan, 1485, 
458, own brother to Comet, (Vir. 
was connected dirpetly by his 
ges Bias sirain, and by his dam 
of a fine mottled red and 
J co. Va. ws Le pes 
mire is. import uli 
ry. an saath i at bis sale 
, 2044, he by Thorp 
oun Rostingnem De. Berry 1s 
' , out of Kosanna by North 
1578, grand 


dam 
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Minna by Nestor, 452, gr. g. d. stinerva by Harold, 291, gr. gr. g 
d. Mary by Meteor, 432, gr. ur. gr. g. dam Mayueleua. ured by 
Mr. Colling, by Comet, 155 — price $250. 

ALSO——I\mported shor’ horn bull Llewelyn, roan, calved May 
13, 1836, got by Maggot, 2238, bred by the Kev. Henry Berry, d. 
Gay, by Mr. Whitaker's Norfolk, 2377; g- a. Grizel, by Young 
Wartaby, 2312; gr. y. d. by a son of Dimple, 594; Sir Dimpl+’s 
sister was sold at Mr. C, Colling’s sale for oie guineas: gr. gr. gr 
dam by Mr. Jobn Wovdhouse’s roan bull Layton, a son of Mr. 
Charge’s grey bull, 872. He is a beautful fashienable roan, of 
fine puints, and elean neck and head, aud as will be seen by his 
pedigree, isas thorough and high bred ap aninal as is to be found 
in Eur.pe or America—price $40. 

—ALSO— 

Defiance 3d, improved short-horn Durham, a beautiful animal, 2 
years old, dam D. S'dart’s celebrated butter cow (produced from 15 
to 20 Ibs. por week,) sire Defiance the 2d, grandsire Defiance the 
Ist, owned by Mr. Whitaker. Defiance 2d, sire to the above bail, 
was sold at H. Powel's sale of Whitaker's stock in April, 1836, at 
9. mos. old for $270, and purchased by J. Barney, Esq. of Delaware 
—price $250. 

AYRtSHIRES——Two young Bulls, 13 months old, now rea- 
dy for sarvice—price $100 each if tekén from the owuer’s farm, 10 
miles from this city, or $125 if placed on board a vessel with fix- 
tures, feed. &c. for an¥ port in the U. 8. 

>>The above stock will be sold at prices annexed, delivered in 
this city, but ifshipped the prico of pen and feed, tobe added. In 
all cases paywent must be secured befure «n animal is shipped. 

DEVON STOCK. 

A gentleman of this city, having a number of Durham, Devon 
and other Cattle, and hisarrangements not enabling him to keep 
them separate, wii! sell his Devon Bull, a Devon Cow with a fine. 
heifer calf by her side, and a 3-4 Devon Cow, by a fine Devon bu!) 
of the best stock, out of a half Darhamans tilf Devon Cow which 
was one of the best milkers known here, yielding her 30 quarts per 
day, whose dam was suld to Col. Williama of South Carolina for 
$150. "The owner for reason above assigned, is anxious to sell, and 
will dispose of the bull, two Cows and Calf for $200, or in propor- 
tion for any part of them. ‘I'he ball and cowsare about 3 years 
old. For further particulars apply to SA\ML. SANDs. 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N, Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.¥. and importations from England; also 
forthe improved Ulster breed of Irish Graziers, bres by Win. Mur- 
dock, Esq. of Annaroe, co'y ‘!unaghan, Jreland. Prive, same as at 





| Aibany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish Graziers 525 per 


pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, deliverable iu or shipped at 
the port of Baltimore. 
Address, post paid, JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
june 17 Baltimore. 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture his Reaping Machine 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the experience of another 
year to make several important improvements, which will add 
greatly to 1's durability, and render it still more manageable in the 
hands of inexperiencépersons. 

Those persons wh@éntend to procure machines for the next har- 
vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. ‘he demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harve-t previous, could not be supplied, although the manufacture 
had been more than doubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the crop) still operate 
—yet from tie settled conviction of the great utility of the machine, 
whieh very generally prevails amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, an increased number will be 
mnade this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it with any shadow 
of reason. 

He has also resumed the manufacture of his highly approved 
Corn Sheller and Husking machine, which had been for a time re- 
linquished to other hands. — Its :nerits.are too well known in viary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say. that those now*made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron suriace instead of segments, besides several impurtant ad- 
ditions. He has also lately constructed aa implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turnips for cattle feed, with the nece-sary 
despatch—price $10. OBED HUSSEY. 

feb 10. tt 








LIME, LIME. 

The .ubscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomae, on very accommodating terms. Having been engaged 
for the last teu years in the Lime burning business entirely fur Ag- 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 


ry to say one word in favor of itas.a manure, within its Ji:its, it- 


being weil established; but being now located where perhaps it may 
be called by s ‘me an experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Geologist for thie state. to the Legislature. 
DUWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltou Hill P. O. 
jal3 6m* Charles Co. Md. 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of @ very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, ‘near the foot. of Eutaw street Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terme as can be had at sny otber establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 


| formation either verbally or by letter.* ‘The Kilns being situated 


immediately n the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. .B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap ‘E.. J. COUPER & Co. 


= —_—_—S—=—=S. 
JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Many. 
facturer, Grant and Eiticott street near Pratt st. in the rear 
; of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the Public, h 
prepared a stock of Implements in his lina, manufactured by «a “ 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among then 
Rice's Improved ‘Vheat Fan, said to be the. best in use, and . 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, 495 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 99 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 19 95 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and ~ - 

$150 


well attended in putting up, 
Corn and Cub Mills, new pattern. . 

The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth's do, New York do self 
sh 'rpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of vations 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &e. : 

@#Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retai}; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general agsort nent of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, al} of which will be suld on the most pleasin 
terms to suit purchasers. ou 14 J 
HARVEST ‘TOOLS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, ia Pratt near Hanover street, 
rea} Waldron Grain and Grass Seythes; also American Grass 
Scythes that are warranted, afd returnable if not good; sy 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, eq'tal to 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a primo anti. 
cle of cast-steel iay and Manure Forks, also Hoes for garden use, 
and Elwell's beet English «ade field Hoes, together with a gene. 
ral assoriment of Agricultural linplements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds. Harrows, Galtivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fang 
at Varivus prices, @ superior article; !!orse-power Threshing Me. 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached—g 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the too—Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 











has on hand the 


| best mansier and at short notica—likewise repairs, &c. &e. On 


hand several different Corn Planters, that have a good repatati 
N. B. Always on hand, Laodreth’s superior Garden orp 
retail. ma 26. J. S. EASTMAN, 
PLOUGIIS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS! 
A. G. & N. U. MOLT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T'., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Beine the only Agents for this State, are now manofactari 
-the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINT:.D & 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, whigh js 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or 
dinary kind, but also for its eeonomical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find tha: interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order 
other*ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL. 
LES, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM. 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 13¢ 


IIUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 


The subseriber respectfally informs the public that ho is now en. 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 44 bash- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hue 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abundantter 
timony to the truth of thiscan be given if required, as well as of 
the perfect manner in winch the work is done. His machine could 
be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be neces» 
rily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has oftew shown 
that a machine of any kind nay be rendered comparatively valae 
less by any a'tempt to make it do too much, this therefore. is aot in 
tende:! to put the corn in the Bac, butto be exactly what tne far- 
wer reqnires at the low price of 35 dollars. 
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Te subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to mam 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
seli sharpenin. plorgh, which ie in many places taking the place of 
ploughs ofevery other. kind. We also manufactures Martineau's 
iron Horse Power, which fur beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shoreof 
Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
per-on within the said disirict. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and! 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowrst prices. ; 

Agricuitara! Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest na'ice. 

Castings for all kind: of plough:, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchanis whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey mawufactures his reaping machines at this establish 
ment R. B. CHENOWE 
corner of Front & Ploughsian sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or 
20, Pratt str et. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 1 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 

The subseribers have erected kilns for burning Lime on the fate 
of *tinetun Lioyd, Esq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Cr: ek, on te 
Potomuc, and are now prepared tu furnish farmers and plantes 
with the article, of a superior quality for the above purposes, at the 
law price uf ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels; 4 
there will be nu detention to the vessels receiving the sxme. Al 
orders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Miliin. 








Post Office, Charles county, Md. ap 7*6in LLOYD & DUWN 








